ANIMAL WAYS AND MEANS
A,L life begins as an egg.   We call the egg of a mushroom a spore,
that of a geranium a seed, of a frog, dog or man an ovum, but
they are all eggs, though the term is usually applied only to the first
beginnings of an animal.   Animals* eggs vary greatly in number, size
and shape, and some primitive animals rely on supplementary ways of
propagating their kind.    Anemones, starfish and1 some worms, for
example, can multiply by mutilation.   Dismembered, the fragments
become new individuals.   The species prospers by seeming extermina-
tion.  But an egg of some sort is die animal's usual entry into the world.
IN THE BEGINNING
npHE human egg measures less than a hundredth of an inch across.
1 The making of a city's populace could be packed into a hen s egg.
But we must remember that the hen's egg is well advanced by the time
it is laid. A dead hen will often be found to contain scores of eggs
ranging from the size of a marble to mere specks, and these are giants
to others the microscope will reveal.
EGGS   BY   THE   MILLIONS
The further we go backwards in the scale of life, the more we find a
tendency to broadcast eggs with prodigal liberality. Few invertebrate
animals produce f amilies less than some scores strong, many launch their
eggs upon the world by millions.
There are, however, exceptions. In every class of animals not lower
than the worms, we find some crude foreshadowings of parental care,
and where this exists the family is invariably of modest dimensions.
The most prolific of backboned animals is the ling. It broadcasts
160,000,000 eggs. The featherweight stickleback lays only a few score
eggs, and these are guarded by the male, who practically wears himself
to death on their behalf.
SOFT  AND   HARD   EGGS
To within 1,000 million years ago all life was confined to the water,
Eggs laid within that relatively even-temperatured medium could afford
to be of a soft, gelatinous nature, and even when hatched the result
was, by our standards, premature. Nearly all invertebrates, and such
advanced creatures as fish and frogs, tend to come into the world far
less like their parents than a chick is like a hen. Even the insects,
though early pioneers ashore, have not evaded so-called larval stages.
They must pass through complex changes over a period of years perhaps*
and when at last mature, their exhausted energies suffice for little more
than a brief courtship and the ensurance of the rising generation.
When the reptiles stepped ashore, the hard-shelled egg came "
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